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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


From the Life of an obscure Musician. 

I remember wefl the time when, still a boy, I 
was compelled to play the violin at a dancing sa- 
loon, frequented by the farmers from the neigh- 
boring hamlets, who came into the fair, which 
five or six times every year was held in our 
town. I still see them whirling round in their 
long linen coats, the skirts of which fluttered be- 
‘hind them like flags on the topmast of a ship: 
tach man holding his partner, a stout, blooming 
firl, with both arms by the shoulders. On one 
“ecasion, after I had just finished a galop, in which, 
‘to heighten its effect, I made all sorts of trickery 
With the bow, an old farmer, who stood watching 
‘the attentively from the distance, pipe in mouth, 
came up, and touching me on the shoulder, said: 
“Well done, boy, well done!” He then told me 
| that I played better than the tailor in his village, 
whom they engaged for their harvest festivals 
‘and like occasions, and who used to accompany 
his playing with violent gesticulations of his head 
and feet. 

The old farmer was soon joined by others, so 
that in a few moments a large crowd had collect- 
ed around me, all expressing their delight at that 
piece, and paying me all kinds of compliments 
for the agility with which I moved the fingers 
and the bow. One of them, a man with a grave 
and important air, whom the rest regarded with 
Much awe, said that one day I would surely be a 
good tone-artist. I afterwards learned that he 
was from a hamlet some miles off, where he 
taught school in the forenoon, and in the after- 
Roon went round to extract teeth, and perform 
surgical operations on the farmers and their—cat- 
tle. I could have guessed this long before, since 
Tnoticed several girls, belonging as I knew, in the 
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same enon who bore still the ANA of his mal- 
practice on their swollen cheeks, tied up in cloths 
and cushions. 

The ‘prophetic remark of this surgeon school- 
master pleased me highly. That some day I 
should be a great musician, haunted my mind ev- 
er since; perhaps only because I desired it. We 
know that men always believe what they wish to 
see fulfilled. However, I am able to trace that 
presentiment back to its source. 

When about eight or nine years old I was very 
fond of reading fairy tales, so much so that my 
mother often found it necessary to take the book 
away from me. A favorite story of mine, was 
one in which a little fellow by the name of Fing- 
erline, acted as hero. The description given of 
him suited exactly my own little figure ; at least 
I thought so, and when, therefore, Fingerline 
heard a voice in the air crying: “Fingerline, 
Fingerline, thou art destined to great things!” I 
supposed these words addressed to myself, and 
could never forget them. As for Fingerline, it 
really happened as that spirit-voice had spoken. 
He was commissioned to relieve a little princess 
who had been stolen by three giants, living in a 
large cave in the woods. Guided by the good 
genius of the princess, he found the path to the 
cave, and then slew the giants one by one while 
they were sleeping; after which feat of youthful 
heroism, he seized the child by the hand and 
brought her back to her father, the king. The 
king thought that it was worth while to educate a 
boy who had performed so smart a deed—a deed 
which had baffled the skill and valor of all his 
knights ; therefore he brought him up like his 
own son. Fingerline, of course, married the 
princess afterwards, who, from the moment he 
had delivered her from the claws of the giants, 
very much inclined towards him. And when the 
king, worn down by old age, found the empire 
too much of a burden for him, he ordered his 
ministers to tell the people that his son-in-law, 
the heroic Fingerline, had succeeded him on the 
throne, and was ready to receive the homage of 
his faithful subjects. 

Now, that I should ever rise to the throne of an 
empire, I did not believe; but I felt that like 
Fingerline, I was destined to perform great things 
in some way; and when I had already made 
some progress in music, which I chose for my pro- 
fession, it began to dawn at once upon my mind, 
and I saw clearly that one day I should be a king 
in the realm of sound. 

The more my talent became developed, the 
stronger grew my dislike for playing vulgar dance 
music to entertain the lowest class of people. I 
felt it was a disgrace to the art and a waste of my 
talent. Besides, as not only honest farmers, but 
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“ rowdies, loafers,” and the like, assembled at 
those saloons, it was altogether a dangerous af- 
fair. Frequently drunk to tbeir fingers’ ends, 
they were unable to keep time, or even to stand 
upright, and supposed it was the fault of my play- 
ing, so that I was in continual fear of receiving a 
sensible token of their displeasure. I resolved, 
therefore, to entreat my guardian to relieve me 
from this penance. But he grew very angry, and 
said he gave me board and instruction, and it was 


just that I should do whatever he deemed proper. 


Ie had been obliged, in his younger days, to do 
the same, and even things more unpleasant. 
However, he had long since perceived that I en- 
tertained high ideas, and strove beyond my 
sphere ; but as long as I was under his control, 
he would know how to humble me. 

That I received board and instruction from 
him, he gave me to understand at every opportu- 
nity. Now in all the five years I was with him, 
I may have received three lessons. Board, yes, 
this he gave; but even this needs considerable 
qualification, when I remember the ravenous ap- 
petite that haunted me half an hour after those 
poor meals had taken place. His business, in 
fact, consisted in keeping a kind of board- 
ing music school for boys. The salary paid 
him by the scholars was small; but they were 
bound to remain with him five years, and to be 
used for his profit in any way that he saw fit. 
Thus we were sent to balls, parties and, as above 
intimated, to places where the lowest class of peo- 
ple held their nightly revels. Those of the pu- 
pils who, like myself, were already able to play a 
dance tolerably well when they entered the insti- 
tution, were at once put in the harness. About 
their artistic education he never troubled himself 
at all. Others, on the contrary, who could do 
nothing as yet, were taught just as much as was 
necessary to make them available for his money- 
making projects, and you may judge how they 
got farther. The elder pupils had to teach the 
younger—it was an extraordinary case if he him- 
self gave a lesson. The consequence was, that 
those who with great talent made great efforts, 
got along tolerably well; the rest never advanced 
much beyond the rudiments; so that after their 
five years had passed, many were obliged to 
choose another profession, or remain dance-fid- 
dlers all their lives. As for myself, my contract 
with him was considerably better than that of any 
of my comrades; because I paid no salary, and 
he even renounced the bed, the silver spoon and 
fork, which all the rest were obliged to bring 
with them. ‘This privilege he granted me from 
professional courtesy, out of regard to my father, 
who was a very skilful violin and piano-forte 
player, but labored under that odious disease 
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which seems to have been epidemic among the 
musicians of his day, as it suggested the Latin 
proverb: cantores amant humores. He died 
when I had hardly seen four summers, leaving 
his family entirely destitute. When I was about 


thirteen my mother was advised to put me into | 
this music-school, since I haunted her continually | 


to let me become a musician. 

I passed a most unhappy time in this “ school 
of scandal.” As there was no oversight or disci- 
pline whatever, the greater part of the boys were 
the most mischievous fellows. My nature, which 
was deeply religious and poetic, made me shrink 
from such bad company, and accordingly I kept 
alone as much as possible. Seeing that I imag- 
ined myself their superior, they mortified me 
whenever they could. I was smaller and weaker 
than any of them, and hence they found it not 
difficult to abuse me. True it is that I aggrava- 
ted my situation through my own behavior. As 
I was very irritable, I easily took offence. A 
slight trick played on me was sometimes enough 
to make me furious. I would then pounce upon 
the offender, at a moment when he least expect- 
ed it, seize him by the hair and toss his head to 
and fro until my rage was cooled. He made no 
effort to extricate his wig from my firm grasp, 
but was delighted to see me so angry. However, 
my anger never lasted long. If I was easily pro- 
voked, I was still more easily reconciled ; though 
an offence, once received, left a mark on my 


memory. 
As for my character in general, I was consid- 


ered a strange fellow. My mother, relatives and 
benefactors reproached me constantly for being 
reserved, and shunning company. If I continued 
so, said they, I should become a misanthrope, and 
never make my fortune. Sometimes they suc- 
ceeded in inducing me to join in an excursion or 
some pleasure party; but then I was again re- 
proached for being too extravagant in my aemon- 
strations of joy and merriment. However, they 
all loved me, and I was deeply attached to them, 
as I was, indeed, to every one who had the slight- 
est Claim upon my love and gratitude. Only my 
guardian I did not like, because I knew he dis- 
liked me; he often told me that I was of a 
haughty, obstinate, and fault-finding disposition, 
and threatened to cure me of it. Such coarse 
treatment on his part grieved me deeply. I was 
so sensitive that an angry look almost sufficed to 
make me weep. 

It was a lucky thing for me that there existed 
at that time in our town an amateur club, who 
gave a series of instrumental concerts every win- 
| ter, and who took from our school the most ad- 
vanced pupils to complete their ranks. In this 
way I had opportunity to become acquainted 
with some of Beethoven's Symphonies, and other 
works. To be sure it was difficult even for one 
more accomplished than myself, to form a correct 
idea of these compositions, since the performan- 
ces were most miserable ; besides, all the subor- 
dinate parts, as second flute, second hautboy, 
and so forth, were left out. Nevertheless these 
concerts became highly advantageous tome. The 
more kindly disposed members of the club, seeing 
how eagerly and zealously I strove onward, be- 
came interested in me, aided me by word and 
| deed, and invited me to their houses. Occasion- 
ally I was called upon to perform a solo. Once 


I played the first concerto in D major, for violin, | 
| finished, I put it into my pocket and walked out. 


by De Bériot; which, all assured me, I delivered 








with much feeling and expression. I do not 
doubt that I deserved this compliment; but gen- 
erally speaking, my execution was stiff and inel- 
egant, as is always the case with players who 
have been mostly their own instructors. At 
another time I treated the audience to an impro- 
visation on the piano-forte; but I forgot myself 
so much that the leader came up and told me to 
leave off, as I had already played more than half 
an hour. I of course awoke from my reverie, 
and rose from my seat, when a tremendous ap- 
plause broke loose at once. I was deeply mor- 
tified by this joyous demonstration, and in con- 
sequence, made a very awkward bow. It was 
plain that they did not intend to applaud me for 
my playing, but merely to express their gratifica- 
tion at being ultimately delivered from my fanta- 
sia, which threatened to last to all eternity. 
Notwithstanding the praise and encourage- 
ment frequently bestowed on me; notwithstand- 
ing the love for my art, and the fine hopes whose 
fulfilment I believed I saw distinctly in the fu- 
ture, there still were times when I was actually 
sick of my violin, my piano-forte, and even my 
pen (I had long since commenced composing). 


At such periods I strove to persuade myself that | 


Thad not a spark of genius, and must give up 
music altogether. When the attacks of this mal- 
ady were most severe, I used to run to some de- 
lightful spot in the country, throw myself on the 
ground, and moisten the green grass with floods 
of tears, till I became so exhausted that I fell in- 
to a profound sleep. On opening my eyes again 
I always found the blue sky, the golden sun, the 
trees and flowers far more beautiful than before, 
and a feeling came over me as if I looked right 
into the eyes of God, and he smiled on me. Thus 
strengthened aad comforted, I walked home, went 
up to my cheerless garret and resumed my stad- 
ies. 

This love for natural scenery has remained 
with me undiminished, so that, when walking in 
the country on a fine day, I am sometimes so full 
of joy that I cannot refrain from singing, with a 
loud and clear voice, a certain favorite song, in 
which the beauties of nature are glorified. 

Nature and Art,—mother and daughter! Pity 
on the man who is insensible to their beauties ev- 
er new and ever young! 

My five years of apprenticeship drew towards 
the close. Bodily, I had now grown to that state 
where the moustache begins to make its appear- 
ance under the nose, and where writing love let- 
ters forms so sweet an occupation. I cannot 
conceal that I was an exceedingly handsome fel- 
low. In saying this I do not boast, but repeat 
only what the girls assured me many times, who, 
I suppose, are the most competent judges in this 
matter. I cannot omit to remark that it was a 
peculiarity of my nature to be continually in 
love ; but my affections never fell on those who 
moved in my own sphere, and who would have 
been happy by a smile or a favor from me ; on 
the contrary, my chosen ones belonged always to 


| the highest and richest classes of society and 


were so situated that I had no opportunity what- 
ever to approach them. So, to ease my burthened 


| heart, I wrote poems, and composed melodies 


which, as some of my elder friends said, were 
touching to tears. Every Sunday morning I 
wrote a letter to my beloved, and in the most 
glowing terms confessed my passion. After I had 








Here, in the open air, on some secret spot, I read 
it over once more, and then tore it up. Scatter- 
ing the pieces about me, I implored the winds to 
waft them, as messengers of my love, to her for 


whom all my pulses beat. 
My five years, as observed before, were now 


finished; and one day in the month of August, I 
found myself on the road to a large city where 
resided a celebrated teacher of composition, of 
whom I intended to take lessons. As I had no 
money to ride, I made the whole journey, a hun- 
dred and fifty miles, on foot, in five successive 
days. On my arrival I went immediately to pre- 
sent myself to the famous Professor. My heart 
beat vehemently when I approached his house ; 
because, timid and reserved as I naturally was, I 
feared to converse with so great a man. Besides, 
I entertained doubts whether he would find my 
talent and progress great enough to receive me 
among his scholars. On my telling him that I 
desired to become his pupil in composition, he 
asked me who I was, and whence I came. I 
then gave him a brief account of my life ; told 
him that under adverse circumstances I had ad- | 
vanced so far that at different times I had played 
solos on the violin and the piano-forte, at con- 
certs ; but that neither of these instruments gave 
me much satisfaction, for my talent inclined de- 
cidedly to the creative side of the art; I loved 
far better to write than to play, and believed, 
therefore, that I was destined for a composer. 
“ A year and a half after I had received the first 
lesson in music,” continued I, “I began to com- 
pose, without knowing how, or why; and from 
that time I have been writing whenever I have had 
leisure ; sometimes till late into the night, or the 
dawn of the morning. The fruits of my labors 
are, Sonatas, Symphonies, @vertures, Quartets, 
&c., heaps of which I have left behind me in my 
native town. My brain is continually crammed 
with musical ideas; all I see and hear turns to 
music within me, and I must write it down lest 
my head should burst. I never had any instruc- 
tion ; oceasionally I tried to instruct myself a 
little from books which fell into my hands, but I 
found them too scientific or unintelligible. I feel 
that I need personal instruction from a teacher 
who, like yourself, sir, is able to recognize and 
develop a talent according to its peculiar nature. 
If it is true, as you say in one of your books, that 
a man is gifted in proportion as he loves the art, 
then I have talent, surely, I have great talent.” 

I became so animated, so inspired, that I felt 
my cheeks burn like fire; and Q. looked at 
mé with profound astonishment. After I had 
finished, he said: “You please me, indeed; I 
like to hear a musician speak so. But can you 
not let me see some of your compositions which 
you mentioned just now ?” I immediately drew 
forth from my pocket the score of a Quartet for | 
four stringed instruments, which I had taken 
with me to show him. He read the first move- 
ment over, and said that it betrayed great power 
of invention ; however, it was evident from the || 
treatment of the themes that 1 had had no in- | 
struction. A studied composer would have made 
three whole quartets of the thoughts contained in 
this movement. Of course he would accept me 
as his scholar; “but,” said he, “have you con- 
sidered that the path of the composer is a thoray 
one ?—are you prepared for struggles of ali kinds, 
for disappointments and even mortifications? If | 
you have no fortune, it were better that you per 
TT 
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fected yourself more on those instruments, and 
|| chose the career of a virtuoso.” 
| “ T have no choice ;” returned I, “ either I must 
|| compose or I cannot live.” 
‘| The instruction commenced. I took three les- 
'| sons a week, studied day and night, and made 
progress with gigantic strides. My teacher was 
highly pleased with my talent and diligence, and 
assured me repeatedly that a glorious future 
awaited me. The interest he took in me was so 
great that he not only instructed me for nothing, 
but favored me also with his friendship. We took 
long walks together, and I passed many a happy 
hour in social intercourse with his family. 

Alas! his prophecy has not been verified. 
From incessant study my health began to fail, 
wthen the Revolution broke out. Q, losing all his 
pupils, and believing himself and family in danger, 
collected his valuables and left for a distant coun- 
try. At the same time misfortune occurred in 
the parental house, and I received word to come 
home as soon as possible. ‘Thus my studies were 
interrupted, and my prospects, my dearest hopes, 
destroyed forever. I am still an obscure musi- 
cian; no one knows me, no one cares for me, 
save a few fellow-artists, as obscure as myself. 

The proverb that every man is the builder of 
his own fortune, is not true; at least it needs con- 
Suppose a man is born 





siderable modification. 
without hands, as sometimes happens; or no mon- 
ey to buy the tools wherewith to erect his build- 
ing,—what shall he do then? We sow and we 
labor ; but the fruits we must await patiently; 
they lie beyond our power. 

However, I am resigned. It was, after all, a 
phantom for which I was striving! I cannot de- 
ny that my aspirations, noble as they were in 
themselves, were accompanied with a morbid de- 
sire for fame and notoriety ; and these, I am now 
wise enough to know, are things which one should 
least desire. Suppose your fame extends over 
|| the whole world, and you are praised and ad- 
|) mired by millions! what happiness do you derive 
from it? Surely it does not smoothe a single fold 
on your troubled brow. How much sweeter is 
the soft, consoling voice of a faithful friend, a vir- 
| tuous sister, or a loving wife! However, if you 
have not even these, but only the painful con- 

sciousness of a lost career, lost, notwithstanding 
| your sincere and earnest striving—then, God 
| 
| 





| comfort you ! ADOLAR. 


——— + > 
Mozart's Son. 


My Dear Mr. Epitor:—I extract from Mrs. 
Jameson’s “ Diary of an Ennuyée”’ the following: 

“ Dr. Holland once told me, that when travelling 
in Iceland, he had heard one of Mozart's melodies 
played and sung by an Icelandic girl, and that some 
months afterwards he heard the very same air sung 
to the guitar by a Greek lady at Salonica. Yet the 
son of that immortal genius, who has dispensed de- 
light from one extremity of Europe to the other, 
and from his urn still rules the entranced senses of 
millions—Charles Mozart, is a poor music master at 
Milan!” p. 315 note. 

This was, of course, written a good many years 
ago—more than thirty, if the note was in the first 
edition of the “Diary.” Was it a correct state- 
ment, and do you know the fate of this Charles 
Mozart ?” F. 


| 
on 
| 
| 





Mozart, of six children, left but two boys alive 
at his death—-Karl and Wolfgang Gottlieb (Ama- 
deus.) The latter became quite a distinguished 











musician and composer, although overshadowed 
by the greatness of his father’s name, and Nissen, 
at the close of his Biography of the great Mo- 
zart, devotes much space to him and his letters 
to his mother. Ile died in 1844. 

Karl is passed over by Nissen in almost utter 
silence! Why? A curious question, consider- 
ing that he was his stepson. 

We can give a few notes, however, in relation 
to him, which seem to lead to the conclusion that 
Mrs. Jameson’s “poor music master” was such 
only in the sense in which a wealthy English 
traveller would use the term, especially if it 
points a sentence epigrammatically. We have 
not the means at hand of determining the date 
of his birth—doubtless Holmes gives it—nor of 
his settlement in Milan. But that he ranked 
well in that city among the musicians and teach- 
ers, is clear, from the fact that he directed the 
private concerts in the house of a wealthy Ital- 
tian named Casella. For instance, April 16th, 
1824, Beethoven's “ Christ on the Mount of Ol- 
ives” was sung there, Karl Mozart directing, and 
his pupil, Constanza, daughter of Casella, play- 
ing the accompaniment upon the piano-forte. 

In 1827, a concert was given in Milan, with 
the following announcement on the bills : 

‘Madame Ester Vansuest, wife of the artist 
for whose benefit the concert is given, and daugh- 
ter of the celebrated master of music, Monsieur 
Mozart, will execute,” &e. 

Karl Mozart, not knowing that he had a sister, 
called upon the dame to get an explanation. 
She had presence of mind enough to attribute 
the announcement to an error of the printer, say- 
ing that she was an American by birth, and 
daughter of a Monsieur Moysard. She was una- 
ble to explain how her father had obtained the 
title of “ celebro maestro di musica”—but had a 
crowded house, and gave great satisfaction ! 

In 1844, Karl Mozart was still in Milan, and 
held an office under the Austrian government. 

Two years ago he was invited to Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, to be present at the centennial cele- 
bration of his father’s birth. The following is 
his reply—at least in substance, for the style of 
the letter is not such as to make a translation 
very easy. 

MiLan, JAN. 17, 1856. 

Most valued and dearest Friend :—My answer 
to your interesting letter of the 7th inst. has been 
delayed by a slight indisposition. I consider it a 
happy omen for the whole of the year which has 
just begun, that I have been made to rejoice 
through the reception of a letter from such a val- 
ued and dear friend—a friend, who has ever 
proved himself such, during a period, the length 
of which may be reckoned by the measure of 
generations. Were it possible to add to the joy- 
ful feelings thus awakened, it would be done, my 
dear friend, by the precious and touching topics 
of your letter. 

“ How happy should I be, were I able to under- 
take the journey to so important, beautiful, and 
refined a city as Frankfort! I cherish for it an 
especial reverence and inclination, both on ac- 
count of the many worthy people whom I have 
had the privilege of knowing there, and from the 
affection for it which I have inherited from my 
deceased father. Am I deprived the happiness, 
however, of being present at the festivities, which 
will celebrate his centennial birthday; am I 
cut off from the delights, which the compositions 
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of my father, as performed by the artists there 
would afford—artists whose fame and excellence 
reach back to remote times; and, what I chiefly 
lament—can I not have the satisfaction of prov- 
ing my thankfulness to those who took the first 
steps toward, and will take part in, the celebra- 
tion, which will add new lustre to the name of 
Mozart, and place him still higher in the opin- 
ions of the present generation ; am I deprived, 
I say, of all these delights: still, I pray and 
charge you, my dearest friend, to be the organ of 
communicating those feelings by which I am pen- 
etrated. You will certainly do this more ade- 
quately than I can, although not with more 
warmth. Especially do I pray you to communi- 
cate my best good wishes and thanks to Herr 
André, whose father, as well as deceased sister, 
Madame Streicher, I had the honor to know, and 
whose family was always most warmly attached 
to mine. At the same time I send you a thous- 
and sincere good wishes, and embrace you most 
tenderly. 
Your devoted friend and servant, 
Kari Mozart. 


We believe this gentleman was never married? 
when, therefore, the now old man has passed 
away, there will be an end of the Mozart family ! 

A.W. T. 


ao _— > - 
Mendelssohn's “Elijah” in Paris. 
(From the London Musical World.) 

Elijah, or rather a part of Elijah (the first 
part), has passed the ordeal of Parisian criticism, 
and, as sincere admirers of Mendelssohn’s genius, 
we cannot refrain from expressing our deep satis- 
faction at the knowledge of this result. At all 
events, half of Elijah may now, without danger, 
be cited, by universal Europe, among the classics 
of music. Paris has proclaimed it; and we have 
some right to cherish the hope that the remainin 
half, when brought before that dread tribunal, 
may be equally fortunate. 

A perusal of the French papers which record 
the event has thrown us into an ecstacy. Beati 
sumus! True, some of the critics divide their 
admiration between the “ Triple Clavier” of M. 
Alexandre (with the triple clavier playing of M. 
Daussoigne Méhul), and the oratorio of Mendels- 
sohn. But that is germane to the national char- 
acter. Elijah was the pill, and the new invention 
of M. Alexandre the sugar, which concealed or 
modified the bitter flavor. You may see, in the 
midst of the glowing apostrophes of the feuille- 
tonistes, an enthusiasm which is rather affected 
than real. Their descriptions of the music are 
warm, and, in many instances, graphic and cor- 
rect; but even those who profess the greatest 
reverence for its beauties are prone to apologize 
to their readers for the unhappy drawback that it 
is not exactly French. How, indeed, these 
gentlemen reason with themselves, can everything 
and everybody be French ?—which is a synonyme 
for perfect. M. Maurice Bourges himself, who 
translated the book into his extremely inharmon- 
ious vernacular, and was paaheanchesses: fi bringing 
Elijah before his countrymen, is compelled by 
insinuation to whisper “ Peccavi—as though he 
had transgressed against the laws of decorum. 
This enthusiast recommends, in the last issue of 
the Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris, the 
curtailment of the recitatives, as follows :— 

“In future auditions, which M. Pasdeloup, 
faithful to his mission will necessarily provide, we 
recommend him to suppress a portion of the 
recitatives, which become useless, since the com- 
ments of the programme replace them.” (!) 

If M. Bourges can point out one single recitative 
throughout the whole of Elijah which is not 
absolutely essential to the plan of the work, the 
interest of the story, and the natural progress of 
the music, he must be a shrewder mid ee we 
take him for. Where, we should like to know, 
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owns, in a paragraph where French conceit is 
displayed to admiration, that making the proposed 
curtailment would be throwing treasures into the 
shade :— 

“The ruling virtue of Frenchmen is not the 
Germanic patience. Curtailments made with 
intelligence often decide a success which unim- 
portant longueurs might compromise. Great 
riches have at times their danger. 
modating than probably Mendelssohn would have 
been himself, it is necessary in his interest to 
know how to throw into the shade a part of’ his 
treasures. This will insure to what remains the 
privilege of shining without detriment, and at- 
tracting the eye by a more lively brilliancy.”* 











M. Bourges is right in one conjecture. The 
composer of Elijah (the “ austere biblical bard,” 
as the France Musicale entitles him) would not 
have shown the least desire to accommodate the 
French “dilettant’” by mutilating his work. 
Elijah has experienced ten years of decided 
success without the aid of paste and scissors. M. 
Bourges, to suit his own taste and that of his 
compatriots, can easily, if he pleases, manufacture, 
by means of the process he recommends to M. 
Pasdeloup, an edition sui generis—a Parisian 
“edition de luxe,” with the cuttings required to 
conciliate the absence of that “ patience german- 
igue” which is not the dominant virtue of “the 
metropolis of European civilization.” But he had 
best not send it to England, unless for the recrea- 
tion of boarding-school misses. Perhaps, after all, 
M. Maurice Bourges, when suggesting so mon- 
strous a piece of Vandalism, was ironical. Per- 
haps he merely intended to convey, through the 
medium of an amusing paradox, his real opinion 
of M. Pasdeloup, who not only pays eadaedn 
the ill compliment of splitting his oratorio into 
halves, but devotes the time that might have been 
so much more worthily filled up by the remaining 

art of Elijah, to a fantasia on the “ Triple 

Jlavier,” and a second “ meditation” (!) of M. 
Gounod—for chorus and orchestra—on that same 
unhappy prelude of Bach,t which had already 
been so curiously travestied, for violin, organ, and 
piano, by the composer of Sappho and the Nonne 
Sanglante. 


not, we cannot rate him much higher than M. 
Pasdeloup, who makes the first part of Elijah the 
last clap-trap in an ordinary “ concert-monstre.” 


— > — 

Don GIOVANNI AT THE ACADEMY OF Music. 
The representation of Don Giovanni at the 
Academy of Music, last evening, had this advan- 
tage over all preceding ones—the part of Lepor- 
ello was rendered with an nant radi never 
before witnessed on our stage. The character has 
been strangely misunderstood by all who have 

reviously attempted it. Leporello is not a mere 
yuffoon, whose knavish tricks and humors are 


intended to amuse the audience from beginning 


to end of the extraordinary drama in which he 


takes part, but a shrewd man of the world, who 


never neglects his own interests amidst all the 


extravagance in which he indulges, and yet shows 


that he is not without some sense of humanity. 
The master gives the reins to his lusts without 
feeling and without remorse, but the valet occa- 
sionally experiences some twinges of conscience, 
notwithstanding an uncontrollable 

aid the crimes of his master and a a enjoyment 
of the intrigues in which he shares. This is shown 
in the saddening change which sometimes inter- 


rupts the gayest strains of the music, in his 
occasional determination to leave the service of so 


base a master, in the terror which he shows when 
compelled to address the statue of the Commen- 
datore, and in his unfeigned agony and remorse 
in the terrible closing scene. It was in this scene, 
which has hitherto been made one of the funniest 
in the opera, that the personation of Formes, last 
night, was most masterly. Instead of the grim- 
acting and chattering buffoon, who takes refuge 
under the table, where he contrives to keep the 





* « Par wn plus vif élat.” 
t In C—No. 1 of the Clavier bien Tempéré. 


More accom- 


If such be the case, the translator of 
the text of Klijah has our entire sympathy; if 


yropensity to 


would he begin; Upon what number would he | audience in good humor until the curtain drops, 
first lay profane hands? M. Bourges himself | 


he was natural, earnest, repentant, and in the 
midst of his terror, like a faithful servant, not 
forgetful of his master. Nothing could be more 


| moving than the tone in which he implored him 


| 





to repent while there was time, or more genuine 
than his terror at each fierce crescendo from the 
orchestra. So completely did he divest the char- 
acter of its ridiculous attributes, that it became 
absolutely pathetic, and Leporello, the knave and 
jester, suddenly enlisted the sympathies of the 
audience, by showing that he was sensible of his 
own and his master’s crimes. Throughout the 
opera the proprieties of the part were sustained 
with equal felicity. The music was rendered with 
the artistic finish peculiar to Formes, and his voice 
told admirably in some of the concerted pieces. 
The remaining parts were sustained with aver- 
age ability. Madame Lagrange, as Donna Anna, 
was artistic and careful, and sustained the part 
with dignity, but her voice has not the timbre to 
express the deep-settled grief which the music 
embodies. Madame D’ Angri sang Zerlina’s music 
very pleasingly. The Vedrai carino barely 
escaped an encore. Madame Caradori made a 
less successful Donna Elvira than we have seen 
on the same stage. She has not the sympathetic 
quality of voice which the passionate music of this 
love-lorn lady demands, and the part gained 
nothing of dramatic power in her hands. Gas- 
sier’s Don Giovanni was a good performance, less 
mercurial and impulsive than some that we have 
seen, but utterly free from extravagance. The 
mise en scene at the end of the first act, was the 
most brilliant that we have ever witnessed on the 
Academy stage. We cannot congratulate Mr. 
Ullman on the success of his representation of 
Hell at the end of the piece, although great pains 
had evidently been bestowed upon it; and would 
suggest that he leave it out altogether in future 
verformances. The effect of the finale will be in 
ee danger of being marred or destroyed. 
Eve. Post. 


—_-- 


From my Diary, No. 20. 


Jan. 11.—All Yhings considered, the most tho- 
roughly delicious, enjoyable, soul-satisfying music, 
thus far, this winter—excepting, of course, Handel's 
“ Messiah ”’—I heard this evening in the Motet by 
Bach, the “ Miriam’s Song” by Schubert, and Fa- 
ther Hauptmann’s Sacred Song, as sung at Chicker- 
ering’s Rooms, last evening, under the direction of 
Mr. Dresel. 

Ah, me! will the time never come when some 
large choral and orchestral society in Boston can af- 
ford to sing this Schubert composition, Haydn’s 
“ Storm,” Beethoven's “ Opfer Lied” and “ Meeres- 
stille,” Mendelssohn's “ Walpurgis Night,” and the 
many other exquisite pieces of this character, which 
the greatest masters have not disdained to write ? 

Jan, 12.—Here is a bit of a “ puff”—but an hon- 
est one. The subject is a lithograph—a bird’s eye 
view—like those of which every American traveller 
brings home more or less as remembrances of for- 
eign cities. It is a portrait of oar Alma Mater—old 
Harvard—taken from an elevated point on the east- 
ern boundary of the College grounds, and looking to 
the west. We have had nothing like it before; and 
if a sincere commendation in Dwight’s Journal can 
assist those who executed it to draw from it some 
daily bread in these times, when their business is al- 
most entirely ent off, that commendation is heartily 
bestowed. Besides the main view of the College 
grounds and edifices, new chapel and all, we get the 
distant landscape, including Mt. Auburn, away to 
the fine-wooded hills which limit the prospect to the 
west, and separate views of Longfellow’s house, 
Washington's Headquarters, the Law School, Prof. 
Agassiz’s residence, the Observatory, and Divinity 
Hall. 

Where, of whom, and at what price, it may be ob- 
tained, the reader will learn as soon as it is—adver- 
tised. 





Musical Cornespondence. 
New York, JAN. 18.— You have heard, of 
course, of our “ Children’s Aid Society.” This 
institution has lately extended its sphere of use- 
fulness beyond the original limits, and opened a 
branch office, from whence unemployed females 
are sent to the West, to be’ provided with homes 
and work. For the furtherance of this special 
object, our young resident artist, Mr. GoLDBEcK, 
(who has lain perdu since last Spring.) gave a 
concert last Saturday night, assisted by various 


other artists. This was the programme : 


1—Hymne an die Musik, Lachner. 
The German Liederkrauz, Conductor Herr Paur 

2—Trio in D minor, op. 89, for Piano, Violin and Violoncello. 
1 Allegro molto, 2. Andante, 8. Scherzo, 4. Allegro 


MINEO, 0 oo ccccccccccccscccnscecencerccsuses Goldbeck. 
Messrs. Mollenhauer, Berguer and R. Goldbeck 
8—Cavatina, “ Una voce poco fa,” ........ceeeeeeees Rossini. 


Miss E. L. Williams. 
4—La Fée des Fleurs, Morceau fantastique pour le Violon, 
Mollevhauer. 
Mr. Mollenhauer 
5—The Mill, Lyric Poem, for Voice, Piano and Violoncello, 
Kreutzer. 
Messrs. Guilmette, Kletzer and King. 


6-{* “ Tmpromptu,” Etude favorite de Liszt, F min. . Chopin. 
re { b. 2d Scherzo in B flat minor, op. 81,....... «265: Chopin. 
R. Goldbeck. 

PART IIL. 
ee SEPT ee Per ak ee Abt. 
The German Liederkranz. 

S—" Idylle,” for Violoncello. ......6.seee eee eeeeeees Servais. 
Mr. F. Kletzer. 
9—Hunting Tower, Ballad,........-eeseeeer cence eee eee Trab. 
Miss E. L. Williams. 

10—E]! Torreador,........ eT ener ar Adhemar. 


Mr. Charles Guilmette. 
11—Andante con moto and Finale from the Grand Sonata 
Appassionata, for the Piano, op. 57, F min... Beethoven. 
R. Goldbeck. 
12—Potpourri from the Daughter of the Regiment. 
The German Liederkranz. 


Mr. Goldbeck was warmly weleomed back to 
public life by the audience. He has employed 
his summer retirement well, having composed 
the Trio mentioned on the programme, and also 
a Symphony. The Trio, of which one hearing 
can hardly give a correct impression, did not 
seem to me quite as attractive as some of his 
minor pieces, It appears to be a very fair, and 
in parts quite elaborate composition, but it is 
wanting in that melodiousness which distinguishes 
the “ Aquarelles,” for instance, and some pas- 
sages are more far-fetched than original. It 
struck me, too, as if the string-instruments were 
not always rightly treated. However, take it all 
in all, it is a very praiseworthy effort for the first 
Trio of a young composer, and promises much 
for the future. Mr. Goldbeck’s performance of 
this piece was excellent ; still more so, and very 
beautiful indeed was his rendering of Beethoven. 
I only regretted that he did not give us the whole 
of the glorious Appassionata. That Andante con 
méto—what a heart-stirring thing it is! In the 
morceau from Chopin, the pianist did not please 
me as well; they were correctly played, but 
without the true spirit. 

The Liederkranz were admirable in their first 
two numbers. It gives the music-lover great en- 
joyment to listen to so well drilled and under- 
standing a chorus of men’s voices. By careful 
and frequent practice, this Society have improved 
greatly since last Spring. A beautiful solo in the 
“ Serenade” was very finely sung by a gentle- 
man with an exceedingly agreeable tenor voice. 
MoLLeNnAvER and Kietzer both gave great 
satisfaction. The latter is quite equal to Vieux- 
temps in drawing from his instrument the most 
beautiful tones which it possesses. He plays 
with feeling, too. Dr. GuILMETTE regaled us 
with a German Volkslied, which was sung by 
Formes, in answer to an encore, at the Thalberg 
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Testimonial, and it was unmistakably evident 
that this gentleman did his utmost to closely copy 
the great basso. J/e may have thought he suc- 
ceeded ; indeed he seemed to; but I believe few 
of the audience did, and in my opinion he would 
do better another time to leave those “ awful low 
notes,” and confine himself to a smaller compass, 
in which his voice is really quite fine. 

It only remains for me to notice Miss WiL- 
LIAMS, and “ thereby hangs a tale.” This poor 
girl, (who rejoices in the rather absurd title of 
the “ Welsh Nightingale,”) was inveigled to this 
country by an agent of Barnum’s Museum, with 
the representation that she was to appear under 
the same circumstances, and enjoy a similar 
career as Jenny Lind and Catharine Hayes, or 
whoever else it was whom Barnum brought out. 
Very inexperienced must she, or particularly her 
advisers, have been, to believe this story ; enough, 
it was believed, and Miss Williams came over 
here, to find that she was engaged to sing at 
Barnum’s Museum, (as it is still called, though it 
has long since passed out of Barnum’s hands,) 
a place which, though by no means disreputable, 
is very far from refined or genteel. I believe she 
got rid of her engagement as soon as_ possible, 

and has since been travelling about the country, 
and given one concert here, endeavoring to gain 
the money to return to her home. She has an 
uncommonly fine, clear, strong voice, which is 
also quite flexible, and well trained. Her sing- 
ing of Una voce was correct and spirited, but 
rather unpolished; but in the ballad she was 
quite in her element, and sang it exceedingly 
well. May her efforts prove successful ! 
This afternoon Mme. Jounson-GRAEVER 
gave the first of three Matinees at Dodworth’s 
Saloon. The programme was, unfortunately, not 
a very attractive one, though the larger share of 
the performance thereof was in every way excel- 
lent. She gave us again the Trio of Littolf, 
which we heard at Eisfeld’s Soiree, and which is 
much more attractive than the Concert Sympho- 
ny by the same composer. Besides this, she 
played a delicate, tinkling Campanella by Tau- 
bert, most exquisitely, and Liszt's Galop Chrom- 
atique with great spirit and execution. In her 
performance, too, of a duct with violin, from 
Oberon, there was no fault to find. It is indeed, 
interesting to notice how she unites the force and 
fire of a man, with the soul and tenderness and 
delicacy of a woman. I can hardly imagine any 
female pianist who could excel her, though I sup- 
pose there are a few who do, such as Clara 
Schumann and Wilhelmina Clauss. But the for- 
mer is older than our Mme. Graever, both in 
years and experience of every kind; arrived at 
her level, perhaps her young sister will equal her. 
Yet in this case again, the often repeated obser- 
vation holds true, that woman’s creative genius 
seldom equals her imitative and reproductive 
powers. Mme. Graever would have done better, 
had she left two pieces of her own composition 
which were on the programme, unplayed. The 
first, “a priére d’un Ange” was beneath all criti- 
cism; many an amateur student of music could 
write better things. The second, La chasse, was 
somewhat more effective, but not significant 
enough to merit being produced in a concert room. 
In the drawing room it might have passed for a 
lively, pretty piece. The fair pianiste should no en- 
danger her laurels by mixing weeds among them. 
In the Trio, we missed Mr. Nox, whose place 











was supplied, but not made good, by Mr. Appy. 
This gentleman’s tone is perhaps purer and 
smoother than Mr. Noll’s, but it was very evident 
both in the Trio and the Duet, that the one does 
not equal the other as a musician. Miss MILNER 


| and Mr. Perrine were the vocalists, but, by the 


choice of their songs, did not much enhance the 
interest of the programme. Mr. Perring’s deli- 
cious voice it is always pleasant to hear, in what- 
ever he sings; but with Miss Milner the case is 


reversed. 
a 


of Susie. 
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OrcuestRAL.— The first concert of Mr. CARL 
ZERRANN, with the inviting title, “Grand Brrr- 
HOVEN Night,” came off on Saturday evening, 
with most encouraging success. The audience, 
far larger than had been expected, filling at least 
two thirds of the Music Hall, proved that the 
enterprising conductor had not overrated the 
hunger and thirst for good orchestral music, even 
in these hard times. The orchestra was made up, 
to be sure, on the rather economical scale of six 
first violins, 4 second, 3 ’cellos, 3 double bass, to 
the usual complement of wood and brass; but no 
one could expect Mr. Z. to incur greater risk in 
these times, and his band was, for the number, 
remarkably select and effective. 

The first part of the programme was entirely 
music of Beethoven; and nothing could have 
better met the preference of cultivated Boston 
music-lovers, as the presence of that noble statue 
of the master there, by the lamented Crawrorp, 
beareth witness. Three of his noblest works were 
given. First his third Symphony, the “ Heroic,” 
in which the master first stood forth in fully 
pronounced individuality of thought, sentiment 
and style, divested of all trace of any Mozart or 
Haydn influence; a Symphony, in which, as 
measured by his first and second, the composer's 
genius took a prodigious stride; a work in every 
way as unique, as full of inspiration, vigor, infinite 
suggestion, as almost any work even of Beet- 
hoven’'s latest period. It has been more seldom 
heard here than most of the nine Symphonies, 
and it is the one which never has been really 
quite mastered by any of our orchestras. This 
time it chiefly needed a broad mass of strings; 


otherwise, bating a few roughnesses, it was clearly, 


beautifully rendered, with much spirit, and a good 
deal, though hardly enough, light and shade. The 
entrance of portions of the band now and then 
in pianissimo was not so distinct as might be; 
the strange episodical changes, especially in the 
last movement, need to be most carefully indica- 
ted; but the Funeral March (second movement) 
was very impressively rendered, and the whole 
work profoundly occupied the attention of the au- 
dience, eliciting spontaneous and general ap- 
plause after each movement. ‘he Hroica made 
its mark ; but it ought to be heard again. Why 
not introduce it in one of the Afternoon Con- 
certs ? 

The Piano-forte Concerto, in G, one of Beet- 
hoven’s most poetical works, tinged throughout 
with a deep and exquisitely dreamy feeling, was 
executed with perfect ease and graceful accura- 
cy by Mr. Satrer. Nothing can exceed his 














passage playing. As to poetical conception, 
sympathetic merging of the player in the music, 
there seemed something wanting. There were 
one or two affectations of manner, too, that were 
offensive ; such as that flinging of the hands high 
in air, and thus striking the chords thinly, and 
not with that close grasp which gets out their full 
body of tone. Sometimes in soft passages the 
sound failed to reach us in our remote seat; it 
was neyer so when Jaell played. Mr. S. intro- 
duced two elaborate cadenzas of his own, in pla- 
ces left for them by the composer, after the tradi- 
tional way. The one in the first movement was 
artistic and in keeping; that in the third move- 
ment less so,—mere bravura for the fingers. The 
wonderful trill cadence in that tender little epi- 
sode, the Andante, is Beethoven’s own and the 
trill was given (with both hands) with a fine ner- 
vous, passionate crescendo. But the general 
style of rendering the Andante was too ad libi- 
itum and sentimental. The orchestral parts went 
none too smoothly. Some of our modern critics 
scout the piano-forte Concerto altogether as a 
monster in Art, an absurd attempt to blend the 
piano with the orchestra. Whether they be right 
or wrong, the Concertos of Beethoven have too 
much of immortal beauty and poetry in them to 
be buried as a sacrifice to any theory. 

The happiest achievement of the evening was 
the superbly dramatic overture to Leonora, the 
great one in C, or number three of the four he 
wrote. It stirred up true enthusiasm. One only 
wanted the splendid dozen of first violins which 
we had at the May Festival, to sweep up and 
scale the ramparts of that glorious crescendo near 
the close. 

The second part of the programme was all 
“light” music—too light for the dignity of a Phil- 
harmonic concert,if we except the splendid over- 
ture to “ Tell.” To that “ Coronation March” 
(or even to a fine set of Waltzes) by Strauss we 
could not object for once ; but that “ Carnival of 
Venice” burlesque, with its dozen solos, and droll 
trickery, seems, with all respect to our excellent 
Zerrahn, “ milk for babes” too young to go to 
evening concerts. Mr. Satter in place of his Erna- 
ni Fantasia,gave his piano-forte transcription of the 
Tannhauser overture. We know how remarkable 
it is as a piece of executive pianism; it is very well 
as an extravaganza at the end of an evening be- 
fore a small company; but with an orchestra 
present it was wholly out of place. 





GeRMAN Trio.— We were unable to attend 
the first of the six concerts of this the fourth 
season, which took place at Chickering’s on Mon- 
day evening. We are told there was a good 
audience and well pleased. The programme, at 
least the instrumental part of it, is worth record- 
ing: 

PART I. 
1—Grand Trio, op. 97, for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, 
Beethoven 
Allegro moderato—Scherzo, Allegro—Andarte cantabile— 
Allegro moderato. 
Carl Hause, Carl Gaertner, H. Jungnickel. 
PART Il. 
meee ibe vic MUO ET PN TET RE eC Meyerbeer 


2—Quartette in D. for two Violins, Viola and Violoncello, v 
‘aydo 
C. Gaertner, If. Eichler, C. Eichler, H. Jungnickel. 
4—Aria: “Ah! mon G18,”......5ccccccccccoce .. Meyerbeer 
T Il. 
56—Quintette, in G minor, for two Violins, two Violas 
and Violoncello,.......0.....csceececereccceces 
Allegro—Menuette Alegretto—Andante ma non troppo— 
Adagio—Allegro. 
Messrs. C. Gaertner, H. Eichler, F. Zoehler, H. Jangnickel. 


The vocal selections (from. Robert and Le 
Prophéte) were by a young lady announced as a 
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very promising amateur, —her first appearance. 
We are requested to state that her name is Miss 
Corprewia M. Harpwick; that she has been a 
pupil of Sig. Guidi, of Mr. Arthurson, and more 
recently of Mr. Gartner; and that her friends 
regard her as having great talent and as destined 
to become “a prima donna of the America.” 








Concert py Miss Assy B. Fay.— Tremont 
Temple, Tuesday evening, Jan. 19th. Decidedly an 
interesting debut. The young lady prepossessed 
us from the outset by her simple, modest, unaf- 
fected manner. There were even genuine and not 
unpleasing traces of timidity in the first breaking of 
the ice before a large audience, a real public. Her 
voice we found very beautiful in quality, clear, pow- 
erful, always true, and if not positively sympathetic, 
yet not at all hard or glassy, but soft and rich and 
truly musical. We should say it is not so much 
unsympathetic, as indifferent; not that it is incapable 
of becoming the vehicle of passion, but that the 
experience is wanting; it warbles in a childlike 
manner out of a fresh and undeveloped nature. It is 
a true soprano, reaching not very high, and soon 
growing slightly veiled and filmy as it descends, even 
among the middle tones. ‘This took so much from 
its general character of freshness, that we could not 
but suspect the influence of a cold. 

Miss Fay’s pieces were the same, with one excep- 
tion, as those sung at her first (private) concert: viz- 
Fidanzata, by Pacini, Qui la voce, and Com’ e bello. 
In all, the first observation to be made is this: She 
executes the ‘difficult’ things far better than she does 
the simple ones; she vocalizes better than she sings. 
She is uniformly tame, indifferent, imperfect in the 
slow melodies, the introductory arias, in all pure 
cantilena; these she delivers as a good school girl 
recites verses. Her spirit is first roused and she 
shows signs of life, only when she dashes with her 
bright voice into the bravura passages. Then she 
revels with a birdlike joy and facility in rapid runs, 
trills, staccatos, chromatic scales, echos, &c. and 
seems in her element;—though we do believe her 
capable of more; more and deeper must lie in her 
undeveloped, else we should not have found her 
song so interesting. Her trill is beautiful; her echoes 
(in an “Echo Waltz” composed for her by her 
teacher, Sig. BENpDELARI, and full of all sorts of 
curious phrases echoed) were among the most ring- 
ing, airy and perfect that we have heard. But her 
most finished art lies in the bright staccato passages 
in the high notes. Otherwise her feats of florid 
vocalization are more remarkable for facility and 
naturalness than for much artistic finish. But there 
is in them the promise (or at least the possibility, 
with wise and thorough training) of a great singer in 
that kind. 

The wisest training, though, it seems to us, were 
that which should make her mistress of plain and 
simple melody, of the pure, expressive cantabile style 
—in short of singing, rather than of vocalization. 
There is danger, as our friend wrote last week, of a 
fatal facility in this latter. To sing well the opening 
Andante melody of Qui la voce were the higher, wor- 
thier art; but this art Miss Fay has not. What does 
she need so much as such education both of voice 
and feeling, as would be found in the careful study 
and practise of some of those songs of Mozart, which 
are the very soul of melody, even the simplest, as 
Vedrai carino ? 

With all the coldness just remarked—only a vir- 
gin coldness as we trust—there were certain acquired 
mannerisms, imitations of expression, not only false 
in point of taste, but dangerous in the long run to the 
integrity of the voice itself. Such were a habit of 
too frequent and exaggerated accent, (a modern and 
Verdi-ish affectation), and a way of whipping out, 
as it were, a strong first note, instead of striking it 
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fairly and squarely. The plain, large, honest Italian 
cantabile is what most of all she seems to need. We 
feel in duty bound to state frankly these impressions, 
because the lady indicates so much real talent; and 
it is all in her favor, that she is indifferent as yet in the 
matter of expression, instead of having fallen like so 
many into the over-intense and physical thing which 
some lovers of the modern Italian opera call passion, 
With fine voice and talent, she has truth of nature, 
and the best culture is her due. 

We have to thank Miss Fay for the good taste 
with which her concert was made up. Instead of the 
usual feeble or clap-trap miscellany, a small orches- 
tra, led by AuGcust Frits, gave us a couple of 
movements each from Beethoven’s first and Mo- 
zart’s “Jupiter” Symphony; also a couple of lighter 
pieces. Sig. Bendelari’s graceful piano accompani- 
ment added much to the charm of the vocal pieces. 


—-> 


Harvard Musical Association. 

The Annual Meeting of this Association of the 
musical sons of Harvard and such kindred spirits as 
have joined them, was held on Monday evening, Jan. 
18th, at the Revere House. The society during the 
twenty years of its existence has been strictly private 
in its nature; its doings and delightful anniversaries 
have not passed into the newspapers. It has not 
borne any direct or public part in the musical move- 
ment of our times ; but indirectly it has exerted not 
a little influence in that movement. The enthusiasm 
of its members, and the interest of its annual busi- 
ness and convivial meetings has increased from year 
to year; and it seems now time to lift the veil and 
let all whom it concerns know what yood times may 
be had, what good things done, by making music as 
it were the bond of union between the various arts 
and branches of a liberal cultare,—by an association 
of educated gentlemen for the promotion of the 
cause of Music. At least it becomes this Journal, 
which was originally in some sense the child of the 
Association, and which has ever been its only organ, 
read as it is by all its members, to furnish to those 
members some slight record of hours too bright to 
be forgotten. 

The H. M. A. grew out of a little musical club of 
undergraduates at Harvard University, called the 
“Pierian Sodality.” It was formed in 1837, on 
Commencement day, and Was at first a union of ac- 
tual and past “ Pierians.” The objects were partly 
social, partly practical. It was hoped that such a 
union would lead to a fuller recognition of Mnsic 
among the branches of a liberal culture in the Uni- 
versity ; that funds might be raised in course of time 
for the foundation of a Musical Professorship ; that 
a Musical Library might be collected; but above all, 
that the mere association of educated men in such a 
cause would tend to raise the general respect for Mu- 
sic, at that time not by any means profound or 
hearty. The Professorship is still in the future, 
though Alma Mater has done something, has em- 
ployed a teacher of singing in the College walls. Thé 
Library has become a notable and solid fact, as we 
shall see. But the chief fruits of the union are 
found in the social impulse which it has given to 
musical culture in the highest sense. Confined 
chiefly in its memberships to graduates, it has also 
added to its numbers not a few other gentlemen of 
musical, literary and artistic culture, and now com- 
bines a weight of character which cannot but have in- 
fluence. By the exertions of its members our noble 
Boston Music Hall became a fact; in them this 
Journal of Music found its first encouragement; the 
first Chamber (Quartet) Concerts were given in Bos- 
ton under their auspices ; and constantly suggestions 
spring up at its meetings which lead to public action. 

But our space forbids us to pursue this history 
now.—To return to the Annual Meeting. The 
hours from 7 to 9 P. M. were devoted to business, 
the President, Henry W. Pickering, in the chair. 
Reports of Treasurer, Librarian, and Directors were 
read, showing the affairs in a flourishing condition ; 
assessments were paid in with much alacrity; new 
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members were elected, and as an honorary member, 
the distinguished organist of ‘Temple Church, Lon- 
don, Epwarp J. Horxrys, Esq , author of the cel- 
ébrated work on the “ History and Construction of 
the Organ,” a gentleman, whose wise and friendly 
counsels are warmly appreciated by those who have 
had in charge the procuring of the grand organ for 
our Music Hall. The deaths of our late treasurer 
and valued member, Cuarves H. F. Moentne, and 
of the sculptor Crawrorp, who was an honorary 
member, were noticed by fit resolutions and re- 
marks. Officers fur the ensuing year were chosen 
as follows, (the President holds office for four years): 

Vice President, J. S. Dwight. 

Cor. Sec., Dr. J. B. Upham. 

Ree. Sec., Henry Ware. 

Treasurer, J.P. Putnam. 
Dr. F. E. Oliver, 
C. F. Shimmin. 

At nine o’clock the folding doors were thrown 
open, connecting three sumptuous parlors of the Re- 
vere House into one, and revealing tables furnished 
with every luxury of taste and sight and smell. It 
was indeed a most artistic supper. The zeal and 
tasteful inventiveness of “ mine host”? Pearson can- 
not be too highly complimented. The splendid va- 
ses, the profusion of sweet-scented flowers, the elab- 
orate emblematic ornaments, in which confectionary 
had risen to a Fine Art, combining fiddles, harps 
with a thousand strings, and horns of plenty, ina 
manner most appropriate to the occasion, were the 
theme of general admiration. About forty members 
and invited guests sat down to supper, after the 
good old English convivial prelude of Non nobis, Do- 
mine, sung by a choir of members, led by brother J. 
C. D. Parker. The same would steal away from 
the table, at intervals between the toasts and speech- 
es, to a noble Chickering Grand, and sing part-songs 
by Mendelssohn, and other pieces. We had also a 
piano duet by brothers Parker and Willcox, songs, &e. 

Many bright and serious sentiments were offered 
and happily responded to in the course of the even- 
ing. The President evinced the happiest faculty in 
calling out; no one escaped. George S. Hillard 
spoke to “ The Association,” and toasted the “ Mu- 
sical Press,” which responded with allusion to “ The 
Poets,” of whom anon. Dr. Upham spoke in a 
charming vein of his “ Organ” pilgrimage in Europe. 
The worthy Treasurer, always prompt and eloquent, 
tantalized us with a description of Don Giovanni, as 
he had just heard it in New York, and said the 
Hades scene was “ wonderfully life-like—at any rate 
as near the reality as he hoped ever to witness’’! 
“ Beethoven” (his colossal bust frowned from behind 
the president’s chair,) of course called up the “ Dia- 
rist.”. The music of Mr. Southard (who is a mem- 
ber of the Association) called out glowing tributes 
from brothers F. H. Underwood and others; and 
there were speeches, witticisms, sentiments, from Dr. 
Bowditch, Dr. H. G. Clark, Dr. Derby, and brothers 
Sturgis, Chickering, and many more, too numerous 


Directors at large, } 


to mention. 

But the poets. There sat Longfellow, who whis- 
pered that he would “fold up his tents like the Arabs, 
and silently steal away,” if pressed for speech or 
song (we had himself, and that was the main thing). 
With Holmes, the “autocrat,’”? we were more fortu- 
nate; he read us verses, one of his truest, sweetest 
lyrics, of which he here sends us, not precisely the 
original, but 
Variations on an Aria played without music at the 

meeting of the Harvard Musical Association, Jan. 

18¢h, 1858. 

One molten cluster let me claim 
Of grapes that wore the purple stain,— 
No maddening draught of scorching flame 
But leaf and blossom-filtered rain, 
Sweet with the musky earth’s perfume, 
Red with the burning glow of dawn, 
Still flower-like in its breath and bloom,— 
The soul of summers dead and gone! 
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Ah, not alone their sunsets lie 
Dissolved in this empurpled glow, 
But sounds and shapes that will not die 
Run with its current’s crimson flow ! 
The music of the silent tongue,— 
The flying hand that swept the keys,— 
The broken lute, the harp unstrung,— 
We listen and we look for these. 


Hark! while the dimpling fount is stirred, 
The far off echoes move their wings, 


|| And through the quivering past is heard 





The murmur of its myriad strings. 
Once more that old remembered strain ! 
The Prima Donna's locust-cry ! 
And hush, for memory breathes again 
Some lost * Pierian’’ melody ! 


And so we will not call him thief 
Nor hold him guilty of a sin 
Who plucks away one ivy-leaf 
Or smooths the panther’s spotted skin; 
For if we steal the brightest wine 
We do the thyrsus little wrong, 
Since all the jewels of the vine 
Were thrown her by the God of Song! 


Lowell, too, not to be outdone by the Doctor’s 
“barrel organ,” took out “his revolver” and made 
most felicitous hits in a series of the wittiest 
impromptu verses, full of musical allusions. They 
ought to grace this narrative; we don’t despair of 
getting them after the poet has had time to see how 
good they were— And so we must break abruptly 
off, postponing what we have to say of the Musical 
Library of the Association, except (because in type, 
and time to go to press) a good part of the 


LIBRARIAN’S REPORT. 


The additions to the Library during the past year 
have not been so numerous as in some former years, 
about one half of the Library appropriation having 
been expended in binding and repairing such vol- 
umes as _ required it. * * * * 

The new Catalogue is now at the service of the 
Association, with a slip, giving the additions made 
during the past year. It will be observed that several 
works have been presented to the Library by the gent- 
lemen whose names are given beneath the tjtles ; 
those not so designated, having been purchased by 
the Library Committee. 

I desire to notice especially, in this connection the 
continued liberality of Mr. Nathan Richardson in 
presenting to the Association the magnificent edition 
of the works of J. S. Bach, published by the “Bach- 
Gesellschaft” of Leipsic, which is perhaps the finest 
musical publication of the time. The sixth annual 
volume of this work was received a few days since 
from Mr. Richardson, on the eve of his departure 
for Europe. I should add that Mr. Richardson has 
shown the same liberal spirit, in all the purchases 
that the Association has made from him, at various 
times. 

I wish however, to commend this example to the 
members of the Association. In past time a large 
proportion of the additions to the Library accrued 
in this way. Glancing over our collection, one is 
struck by the fact how largely the Association is in- 
debted for its Library to some of its earlier members. 
It is not, I trust improper to mention here, the names 
of the President of the Association, of Henry Gas- 
sett, Esq., and the late Rt. Rev. Dr. Wainwright, as 
among the most conspicuous for this virtue. The 
annual assessment of members is merely a nominal 
sum, and it would be an easy matter for every indi- 
vidual connected with us to make an annual offering 
to the Library to testify to his allegiance. Many 
members have in their possession, works upon musi- 
cal subjects, books of history, biography, criticism or 
theory that would find their proper place upon our 
shelves; compositions, too, MUSIC, modern or an- 
cient, that illustrate the history of the art should be 
there. I would not, with the biblio mania which 
should undoubtedly animate a diligent and faithful 
librarian, ask for everything and anything. I would not, 
liek a Mohammedan, file away and preserve every 
scrap of paper, on which St. Cecilia’s name might, by 
chance, be inscribed ; I do not ask for the trash that 
comes every day from the modern press, but would 
rather consume some that we already possess.—But 
I would ask that books or compositions of enduring, 
permanent value, which may be in the possession of 
any member, and not essential to the comforts of his 
daily life, should be given to the Library of our As- 
sociation. A fragment may sometimes supply a hia- 
tus valdé deflendus existing in some treasure that we 











master wiil always find a vacant place awaiting it. 
Duplicates even, are desirable, for opportunities oft- 
en present of exchange with others, for works in 
which our catalogue is deficient. Gentlemen who 
may not have such works in their possession, or who 
cannot dispense with them, might always compound 
the matter with our Treasurer, who would be glad 
to receive at any time subscriptions to the Library 
fund of the year. 

Attaining our majority at this Twenty-first annual 
meeting, we may congratulate ourselves.on having, 
in a very quiet, modest way, done something for the 
cause of music in the community in which we live, 
and something for our ALMA Mater, whose honored 
name we bear. And it cannot but be to all of us a 
gratifying fact that we number among our members, 
a recognized officer of the University whose function 
it is to instruct in Music. His name, as yet, is far 
down in the Annual Catalogue, among the Proctors, 
the Academical officers of Justice, and is not vet 
thought worthy to be put into choice Latin to make 
one among the solemn periods of the Triennial; but 
the art of Music has gota foothold within the Col- 
lege walls. and sacred music under this instructor 
forms a part of the daily worship of the College 
Chapel, so that we have good ground to hope for bet- 
ter things. Looking forward tothe distant day when 
the Professor of Musie shall have a chair upon the 
foundation of our Association, which was one of the 
objects proposed in the origin of our Association, 
let us endeavor to collect for him a Library worthy 
of his office and of its founders. 

I have in former Reports alluded to the fact of our 
Library having outgrown its shelves and become too 
valuable to be longer exposed to the chances of 
accident to which it has alwavs been more or less li- 
able, while in the custody of an individual. I am 
happy therefore, to be able to state to the Associa- 
tion that the Directors, in the exercise of the power 
given them have been for some time, in conference 
with the Librarian and Trustees of the Boston Ath- 
enzum, and will probably be able to effect some 
agreement with them by which our books can have 
an alcove in the Atheneum Library, where they can 
at all times be eonveniently consulted by our mem- 
bers, and be delivered to them by the Librarian of 
that institution, thus gaining a safe and commodious 
place of deposit and reference, and the attention of 
the Librarian in receiving and delivery ; the details 
of the arrangement have not been concluded, but we 
have reason to believe that our proposal will be ac- 
cepted by the Trustees, in which event the books 
will be shortly removed there where they may prob- 
ably continue until we inaugurate the Harvard Pro- 
fessor of Music. 


—->— 
APoLoGetTic. Here we are at the last moment» 
columns full, press waiting, and there are still concerts 
to be noticed, letters, good things from the “ Diarist,” 
news, reviews, chit-chat—every thing we meant to 
have had in—vainly crying for admission. But the 
press is inexorable; the forms are not made of India 
rubber; the clock will not go back. Verily we have 
cut our cloth out wrong this week. 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
By the Orchestral Union, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY. 

CARL ZERRAHN,............ Conductor. 


(G Doors open at 2—Concert to commence at 3 o'clock, 
0~Packazge of Six tickets, $1. Single tickets, 25 cts. 


A NEW VOLUME 


“Ditson’s Edition of Standard Operas.” 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Street, 
publish this day the OPERA OF LUCKEZIA BORGIA, for 
the Piano Forte, being the tenth volume of * Ditson’s Edition 
of Standard Operas.” Price Two Dollars. 

The Series now comprises Ernant, Lucta, TROVATORE, and 
Lucrezia, two vols. each, viz: with Vocal Score, and Piano 
Solo. Also, Sonnamnuta, Vocal, and Don Giovanni, Piano. 
The uniform price being, for the Vocal copies, with Italian 
and English words, $8, and for the Instrumental, $2 each. 

Sold by all Music Dealers. 

Ee Rae 


GERMAN TRIO. 
Mr. CARL GARTNER announces that the Second Musical 
Soirée will take place Feb. 1, at Messrs. Chickering’< Rooms. 
Tickets to set of Six Concerts, $3. Llalf set, $1.50. Single 
ticket $1. 








Che Bandel and Haydn Society, 


Having engaged the services of the most celebrated 
Oratorio Singer, 


CARL FORMES, 


Will on the Evenings of 
Saturday and Sunday, Jan. 23 and 24, 
Offer to the Public 


Two Oratorio Performances, 


With the addition of the following eminent Artists of Mr. Ull- 
man’s Troupe, 


Mme. Caradori, 
Miss Milner and Mr. Perring, 
TOGETHER WITH 
Miss Mary E. Hawley, of New York: 
Mrs. Harwood, 
Messrs. Adams and Wetherbee, 
and others of our resident Vocalists 


. 





The Oratorios to be given are 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah,’’ Saturday, Jan. 23d, 
— AND— 
Haydn’s ‘‘Creation,’? Sunday, Jan. 24th. 


The Quarrette in “ Elijah” to be sung by some of our best 
resident. Vocalists, and the “ Ancet Trio” by the three Boys of 
the Cuurca of Tas Apvent. With the Futt Cuorus of the 
Society, and a Powewrut Orcuestna, it is believed that these 
two performances will be worthy the liberal support of the 
public. 


CARL ZERRAAIN,. .6 0. cece ee eeee eee . 
rey ey ere aee } Conductors. 
J. 0. D. PaRRan,..c.ccscccece @o'seoeite Organist. 





Tickets admitting one person to both Oratorios, with Reserved 
Seats, at 82, will be for sale on Tuesday morning, January 
19th, at the Music Store of Messrs Russell & Richardson, No. 
291 Washington Street, and on the evenings of the perform- 
ances, Single Tickets without reserved seats may be hud at 
$1 each. 

(> Doors open at 6: Concert to commence at 7 o'clock. 


L. B. BARNES, Secretarr. 





MOZART FESTIVAL, 
At the Rooms of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 27th, 1858. 





W. A. MOZART, born January 27, 1756: died 1791. 


Assisting Artists—Mlss ELLEN HOLLIS, Mr. W. SCHRAUB- 
STAEDTER, Mr. W. SCHULTZE. 


Director—GUSTAV SATTER. 


PROGRAMME. 


*" PART I. 
1—Overture—Zauberfléte, arranged by. ............. G. Satter 
2—Sonata, (in A,) for Piano and Violin,.W. Schultze & Satter 
8—a—First Fantaisie, (D minor), 

b6—Fugue, (C major), 

c—Rondo of the Sixth Concerto, (E flat), 
arranged and embellished with two great Ca- 
Pe, a re eer J. N. Hummel 


PART II. 
1—Overture—Figaro, arranged by...............+++ G. Satter 
2—‘* Il mio tesoro,” Air from ‘“* Don Giovanni,” 
Wm. Schraubstaedter 
8—Sonata concertante, in 8 movements, (D), 
for two Pianos,.......... Miss Ellen Hollis and Satter 


PART ITI. 
1—Variations (in D). for Piano and Violin,.W. Schultze & Satter 
2—* Diess Bildniss,” Aria from “ Zauberflite, 


The two Pianos are from the celebrated Manufactory of 
Chickering & Sons. 

The Ornamental part has been kindly furnished by C. W. 
Roeth, Esq. 

The six first rows of seats are reserved expressly for Ladies. 

Arrangements have been made for the reception of Ladies’ 
apparel during the Festival. ‘ 

Doors will be open at 634 o'clock. Exercises to begin at 8 
precisely. 

A limited number of cards for admission delivered, on a 
written application to GUSTAV SATTER, 

8 Van Rensselaer Place. 
No tickets for sale ; no applications received after Jan. 23d, 


CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
NINTH SEASON. 
IIE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB'S Fourth Con- 
cert will take place on TUESDAY EVENING, Feb. 2d, at 
Messrs. Cuickertna’s Rooms. They will be assisted by Mrs. 
M._N. Boypen, Vocalist, and Mr. B. J. Lana, Pianist. 
Beethoven’s E minor Quartette will be repeated. and a pew 
Quartette in E flat by Mozurt. Mr. Lang will play in Beet- 
hoven’s C mivor Trio, ete. 
See programme at music stores. Concert at 714 precisely. 


ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB. 


THE (GLAST CONCERT (of the Series of Three) of the 
ORPUEUS GLEE CLUB wiil take place on SATURDAY 
EVENING, Feb. 6th, at the MELODEON, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. August Kretssmann. ‘The Club will be kindly 
axsisted by Miss Lucy A. Doang, Vocalist, and Mr. Hugo Lzon- 
HARD, Pianist. 

Tickets, 50 cents each, may be had at the music stores, 
and at the door on the evening. 

Concert to commence at 7% o’clock. 








already possess, and any complete work of a great 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-sF'ORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856: 





FROM THE 


Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Asscciation, 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 
“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,’ 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 


FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 


FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


AL80, * 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 


Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPI1:5), 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


17-108 PRINTING wealy ad promplly eal this Oc 


MRS. J. H. LONG, 


VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 
Address at Winthrop House, Boston. 


5. B. BALI, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rey. A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 














GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 
ORCANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


N LLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has the 
honor to announce that she has resumed her Morning 
and Afternoon Classes for the instruction of Young Ladies 
and Misses on the Piano-Forte. 
Applications to be made at 55 Hancock Street. 
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L. BALCH, _ 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


389, Broadway, WY. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
Now Ready, 
OCTAVO EDITION OF ORATORIOS, 


The following new volumes: 


HAYDN’S SEASONS, (bd. scarlet cloth).....$1 63 
MENDELSSOHN’S 95th PSALM, “ Come, let 
us sing,” (paper)...-... RT errr, Yé 
ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER, (bd. scarlet cl.) 1 00 
ROMBERG’S LAY OF THE BELL, (paper) ...63 
SPOHR’S LAST JUDGMENT, (bd. scarlet el.) 1 25 
Do. do. (paper covers) ..75 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 


MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


SABILLA NOVELLO’S VOICE AND VOCAL 
ART, (with anatomical illustrations,).........25 
SILCHER’S SUCCINCT INSTRUCTIONS for 
the Guidance of Singing Schools and Choral 
Societies, .occcccccscecs ésend 
NAGELI AND PFEIFFER’S PART-SONGS 
AND CHORUSES, in Progressive Order, 
for the Cultivation of Part-Singing,.........1 


ORGAN MUSIC. 
BACH, SEB’N. The celebrated 48 Preludes and 
Fugues (The Well-tempered Clavichord), ed- 
ited by W. F. Best, .....csccccces ccccceceed DD 
Or in 4 books, each, 1 50 


RINK’S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, op. 
55, carefully revised and corrected,.......+e- 
Or in 6 books, each, 


were weeereesceseses 








Any of the above works will be forwarded post free 
on receipt of the published price. 


J. A. NOVELLO, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean Street; sbi» Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 

Mr. F. W. MEERBACH begs leave to state to the citizens of 
Boston and Roxbury that he is prepared to give instruction in 
Piano-Forte playing to small classes. 

Long experience and careful examination of the subject have 
convinced him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantages in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which accompanies the practice of the finger 
exercises, scales, &c., and on which a final success so much 


degeete. 

‘or further information apply to Mr. M, at his residence, 

Tonic Hall, Roxbury; or address at the music stores of O. 

Ditson & Co. or Russell & Richardson ; or at this office. 
Ocroser, 1857. 


J. C. D. PARKER, 


Instructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Harmony, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 





ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Cracker of the Piaun aud Singing, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 


~ SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, — 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


As 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 





KNORR’sS 
eww Piano-Forte School Guide 
FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST, 


A COLLECTION OF SELECT PIANO PIECES 
WITH MECHANICAL EXERCISES, 
BY 
JULIUS KNORR. 
Price $2.50. 





In teaching those who are still at the outset of their studies, 
the instructor finds great difficulty in selecting suitable pieces 
for the scholar to practise by way of relief to his mechanical 
exercises. As the author of this work suggests in his preface, 
much depends upon a judicious choice in this respect. This 
compilation is mainly designed to meet the difficulty. He has 
arranged here a large collection of short and pleasing melo- 
dies, such as can with safety be made to accompany, and 
thereby relieve the tediousness of, dry finger exercises. In 
the course of these little pieces, be introduces one by one all 
the various little niceties of piano playing, with copious notes 
and explanations as to the expression and method of execut- 
ing them. They serve nct merely as useful mechanical exer- 
cises for the fingers, but also as examples of the many forms 
of piano passages, and as an admirable preparation for more 
elaborate compositions, such as are to be taken up by those 
whom he designates as * in the second stage” of their studies. 

The system of fingering, too, employed by this great master 
is excellent, and cannot be too highly recommended. Every 
consideration is made for the smaller hand of the young pupil, 
and the exercises are so arranged as to train it gradually for 
the more extended “ grasps’ of the matured pianist The 
mechanical] exercises interspersed are preparatory of what fol- 
lows, and are throughout disposed with a view to progressive- 


ness. 
This “ Guide ” cannot fail to meet a want which is greatly 
felt. Published by 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
291 Washington Street, Boston. 





THE MUSICIAN'S GUIDE, a large quarto of 80 pages, con- 
taining the Life of Thalberg, Analysis of 4000 Musical Works, 
Musical Engravings, and two beautiful pieces of Music, &e. A 
book of great value to all musicians. Sent to any address on 
the receipt of four cents in stamps to defray postage. 

TO EDITORS. — Rosset, & Ricaarpson will send you $2 
worth of their latest Musical Publications (postage free) if you 
will give the above advertisement (including this offer) one 
insertion in your paper. 


AUGUST HAMANN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


May be addressed at Messrs. Russell & Richardson’s 
: Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence ....... No. 86 Pinckney Street. 











WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
and iu the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 

dence, (U. 8. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 





Mr. ZERDAHELYI, 


. 
The Hungarian Pianist, from England, begs to announce that 
he wiil give Lessons on the Piano-Forte. 
Terms #50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two a week ; $30 per 
quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 
Residence, 31 Somerset street. Or address at the Messrs. 
Chickerings’, or the music store of Mesers. Russell & Rich- 


ardson, ‘ 
an containing particulars, may be found on appli- 
cation. 


W. SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 


VOCALIST (TENOR), 


Gives instruction in SINGING and on the PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 12 Marion Street. 


WawtEINS c& Co. 
(Successors to Resp & WATKINS,) 
Peseetee Wholesale Retail Dealers in 

2 
a. - _ §PIANO-FORTES 
Bact / AND MELODEONS, 
= From the most celebrated 
: Eastern Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street,........Chicago, Il. 




















“TERMS OP ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per lime. ........+0ses00-000 +10 cts. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line..........+. 5 cts. 
For one column, (126 lines) firstinsertion. ..... $12.00 

d each uent. ... 86.00 


Do 0) subseq eoes 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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